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Bucltalev;,  IFrank  Russell 


USE  LIMS  OH  LIITOOLII'  S  MS 


"Ihe  Lines  on  Lincoln's 
Pace — " 


The  Lines  on  Lincoln's  Face— 
The  mass  of  hair,  the  noble  brow, 

The  deep  set  eyes;  strong-firm  the  nose. 
Generous  mouth,  the  chin,  I  vow 

Revealed  the  man,  our  Abraham 
Who  from  the  common  folks  arose 
The  strongest,  gentlest  in  our  land. 


Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  stem  debate 
The  slavery  issue  most  firmly  set, 

'Til  it  was  seen  it  was  too  late 

To  stay  the  strife  t'wixt  vet  and  vet. 

Mothers'  tears  and  grief  and  fathers'  pride 
Marked  the  graves  of  the  boys  who  died. 


Months  ripened  into  years. 

Blood  flowed  mingled  with  tears. 
The  blue  clad  boys  of  Uncle  Sam 

Sang  we're  coming  Father  Abraham. 
And  southern  lads  led  by  the  noble  Lee 

Fought  bravely  and  gallantly. 


■J.-^Fm^e,  gentle  healer,  scarce  leaves  a  trace. 
Save  the  lines  in  Lincoln's  face. 
Etched  so  deep  on  brow,  cheek  and  chin. 

Sorrow  and  grief  embedded  in 
That  face,  so  dear  to  all,  and  loved. 

Shines  with  radiance  among  the  Beloved. 


Frank  Russell  Buckalew 

February  7,  1941 

DEDICATED     TO     MR.      F.     W.     HERON  Copyright,  1945 
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Prom:    Frank  R.  Buckalew 

§12  Tulare  Ave.  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Buckner,  Franklin  P. 


Lincoln-Darwin 


"The  world  resomids   .'ith  Lincoln' 
splendid  fame 


1 


LINCOLN— DARWIN. 


The 


February  12,  1S09. 
■world     resounds  with 


Lincoln's 


splendid  fame; 
God  never    grave  to    clay    a  kindlier 
heart; 

Then  let  us  feelingly  applaud  his  name- 
He  play'd  the  simple,  brave  and  manly 
part. 

And  many  lessons  can  we  teach. 

And  many  sermons  can  we  preach. 

On  this  plain,  loving-hearted  son  of  time; 

But  there  is  one  which  makes  his  lite 

sublime, — 
He  had  no  creed,  he  knew  no  caf^te. 

And  saw  no  color  in  a  human  face; 
For  charily  was  unsurpass'd 

And  would  wUh  yeo.rr.lng  arms  a  world 
embrace. 

There  was  another  born  on  the  same 
day,- 

Great  Nature's  calm  and  uruissuming 
child, 

Who,  in  the  pleasant  fields,  was  wont  to 
stray. 

Was  by  the   mountains   and   the  sea 
beguil'd. 

Great  lover  of  eternal  truth  was  he, 
Who  bore  himself  with  rare  complacency, 
As  age-long  systems  raged  and  fell. 
And   hurled   vile   imprecations   on  his 
head. 

Of  Greek  or  Jew  or  Roman  none  can 
spell 

Name  greater  than  this  great  illustrious 
dead. 

Then  while  the  world  resounds  with  Lin- 
coln's name, 

Let  not  the  name  of  Darwin  be  forgot; 
He,  also,  bears  a  deathless  fame. 

Nor  time,  nor  change  shall  dim  it  not. 


—Franklin  F.  Buckner. 


Biiglsee,  Mrs.  Enily  J. 


IK  MEMORIAM:    ABRAH^I  LINCOLN     "There's  a  burden  of 

grief  on  the  "breezes 
of  spring," 


IN  MEMOEIAIM:  ABKAIIAM  LINCOLN. 


MES.  EMILY  J.  EUGBEE. 


There's  a  bvirden  of  grief  on  the  breezes  of  spring, 
And  a  song  of  regret  from  the  bird  on  its  wing; 
There's  a  ijall  on  the  sunshine  and  over  the  flowers, 
And  a  sliadow  of  graves  on  these  spirits  of  ours; 
For  a  star  hatli  gone  out  from  the  niglit  of  our  sky, 
On  whose  brightness  we  gazed  as  the  war-cloud  rolled  by; 
So  tranquil  and  steadj'  and  clear  were  its  beams, 
That  they  fell  like  a  vis. on  of  peace  on  our  dreams. 

A  heart  that  we  knew  had  been  true  to  our  weal, 

And  a  hand  that  was  steadilj^  guiding  the  wheel; 

A  name  never  tarnished  by  falsehood  or  wrong. 

That  had  dwelt  in  our  hearts  like  a  soul-stirring  song;  — 

Ah,  that  pure,  noble  spirit  has  gone  to  its  rest. 

And  the  true  hand  lies  nerveless  and  cold  on  his  breast; 

But  the  name  and  the  memory,  these  never  will  die, 

But  grow  brighter  and  dearer  as  ages  go  by. 

Yet  the  tears  of  a  nation  fall  over  the  dead. 

Such  tears  as  a  nation  before  never  shed, 

For  our  cherished  one  fell  by  a  dastardly  hand, 

A  martyr  to  truth  and  the  cause  of  the  land; 

And  a  sorrow  has  surged,  like  the  waves  to  the  shore 

When  the  breath  of  the  temx^est  is  sweeping  them  o'er; 

And  the  heads  of  the  lofty  and  lowly  have  bowed 

As  the  shaft  of  the  lightning  sped  out  from  the  cloud. 

Not  gathered,  like  Wdslhington,.  home  to  his  rest. 
When  the  sun  of  his  life  was  far  down  in  the  west; 
But  stricken  from  earth  in  the  midst  of  his  years. 
With  the  Canaan  in  view  of  his  prayers  and  his  tears; 
And  the  people,  whose  hearts  in  the  wilderness  failed, 
Sometimes,  when  the  stars  of  their  promise  had  paled, 
Now  stand  by  his  side  on  the  mount  of  his  fame, 
And  yield  him  their  hearts  in  a  grateful  acclaim. 

Yet  there  on  the  mountain  our  leader  must  die. 

With  the  fair  land  of  promise  spread  out  to  his  eye; 

His  work  is  accomplished,  and  what  he  has  done 

Will  stand  as  a  monument  under  the  sun; 

And  his  name,  reaching  down  through  the  ages  of  time. 

Will  still  through  the  years  of  eternity  shine. 

Like  a  star  sailing  on  through  the  depths  of  the  blue. 

On  whose  brightness  we  gaze  every  evening  anew. 

His  white  tent  is  pitched  on  the  beautiful  plain. 
Where  the  tumult  of  battle  comes  never  again. 


Where  the  smoke  of  the  war-cloud  ne'er  darkens  the  air, 

Nor  falls  on  the  spirit  a  shadow  of  care. 

The  songs  of  the  ransomed  enrapture  his  ear. 

And  he  heeds  not  the  dirges  that  roll  for  him  here; 

In  the  calm  of  his  spirit,  so  strange  and  sublime. 

He  is  lifted  far  over  the  discords  of  time. 

Then  bear  him  home  gently,  great  son  of  the  West! 
'Mid  her  fair  blooming  prairies  lay  Lincoln  to  rest; 
From  the  nation  who  loved  him  she  takes  to  her  trust, 
And  will  tenderly  garner  the  consecrate  dust. 
A  Mecca  his  grave  to  the  people  shall  be, 
A  shrine  evermore  for  the  hearts  of  the  free. 
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SPECIAL  DAY  EXEKCISES. 


Neb.  Special  Day  Exercises  1899 


Bulkley,  L 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  -  A  TRIBUTE      "A  Lowly  spot — a  fateful  morn," 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


A  Tribute 


Written  on  the  1 00th  Anniversary  of  his  Birthday 


A  Lowly  spot — a  fateful  morn. 

The  Great  American  is  born, 

No  titled  heritage  of  name, 

He  gained — the  Aristocracy  of  Fame; 

In  Poverty  he  saw  the  light, 

His  Legacy — Eternal  Right! 

A  rude  log  cabin  held  him  then. 

Today,  his  home,  The  Hearts  of  Men; 

In  purpose  lofty  as  the  skies, 

A  Something  in  him  made  him  rise; 

This  honest  man,  this  homely  face. 
Exalted  to  the  Ruler's  place; 

No  Halls  of  Learning  honored  him, 
But  yet,  A  Literary  King; 

In  daily  thought  he  lived  with  God, 

Among  the  Sons  of  Men  he  trod; 

He  heard  the  Bondman's  agony, 

And  wrote  the  words,  "Forever  Free;" 

Amidst  the  holocaust  of  blood, 
A  Rock  for  Unity  he  stood; 

The  Orphan's  Cry,  the  Widow's  Tears, 
The  Mother's  Wail  thru  awful  years. 

The  Bitter  Strife,  the  Wrath  of  Men, 
He  bore  them  all  in  Patient  Pain; 

Upon  the  Mountain  Top  of  Peace, 

One  moment,  felt  the  sweet  release. 

The  Next,  the  Land  he  lived  to  save. 
Is  mourning  at  the  martyr's  grave; 

Transcendant  type  of  charity. 

In  Love  Supreme  we  honor  thee; 

In  deathless  Fame  thy  Life  shall  stand, 
A  Monument  in  ev'ry  Land, 

To  LIVING  SERVICE  full  and  free, 

THOU  BEACON  LIGHT  OF  LIBERTY. 

— L.  H.  BULKLEY 


Jane   15,  1933 


l^sa  Arietta  f .  Bollode 
E.7.B.  ,f'  1.  Box  10 
Ctentryvill©,  lad. 


Dear  Uatbm: 

We  do  not  tidtt  at  tMa  time  that  we  ivould  be 
Int^rQstod  la  piablisliing  a  paarolilet  of  Idncoln 
poetxy*  %Q  s  il©  of  Iilsseolnlana  is  at  the  preaent 
time  very  slow  aswi  awthiaig  but  tim  very  lattet 
Mitorie  jI  faots  eoneternizig  Xdnooln  seem  to  appoal 
to  th©  ^^03t  taajoTlty  of  oolloctorB. 

Ho  doubt  your  poema  asr©  very  esfflellent  ;aad  -sPonlA 
msSsM      into  a  very  attractive  bool:  or  paitftblet  bttt 
tho  I-laoolnlaaa  Pobllsliora  do  not  feel  that  mch  a 
book  could  be  oaar^setsd  at  this  tiaio. 


ours  Vory  %ttlv 


JdjBOolnl  sun  Fabllehers 


^€r^j>t  ^^^^z:    s*J-^aJ^  ^.^^^e^ 
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Bullock 


LINCOLN'S  MOTHER 

I     "Rune       ^ht'  Ladder,  No.  1,"  by 
Mrs.  Arietta  F.  Bullock. 
(Copyright,  1933.) 

The  first  step  Abe  took  upward 

Was  at  his  mother's  knee; 
When,  with  her  cherished  Bible, 

She  tauffht  her  boy  to  see — 
How  people  could  be  sin-free 

And  fit  for  Heavenly  Land, 
Who,  cleansed  by  Saviour's  merits, 

Were  held  hy  God's  own  hand. 

She  showed  him  how  God'?  mercy 

Had  -been  with  those  of  old; 
Who?'=  faith  in  God  was  precious, 

More  precious  to  God  than  gold. 
How  those  in  touch  with  Jesus 

Were  fit  to  live  above; 
As  Angels  up  in  Heaven, 

Reic  icing  in  God's  love. 

Told  him  that  she  was  happy 

When  plunged  beneath  the  wave, 
Tlie  ford,  in  old  Little  Pigeon, 

When  christered  her  soul  to  save. 
That  she  was  ready  to  go, 

When  God  called  her  to  the  tomb; 
No  wonder  he  called  her  "Angel," 

He  missed  her  from  his  home. 

iHe  never  forgot  her  teachings, 

'    When  "Angel  Mother"  was  gone; 

Her  teachings  were  one  step  upward 


Lincoln's  Mother  "The  first  step  Abe  took 

upward" 


Bullock  Lincoln's  Lonely  Journey  in  CMldliood         "A^be  took  a 

step— a  hard  one 

Lincoln's  lonely  journey  in 
childhood 

Rung  of  ty.e  Ladder,  No.  2. 


Abe  took  a  step — a  hard  one — 

His  mother  was  laid  in  her  tomb, 
Without  a  song  or  pra^r 

Of  parson  in  hour  of  gloom. 
He  grieved  for  his  "Angel  Mother;"  j 

A  decision  quickly  he  reached, 
She  should  not  he  unhonored 

Her  funeral  must  he  preached. 

No  preacher  was  near  to  answer 
'    This  decision  that  he  made; 
He  must  go  miles  to  seek  him 

Through  sunshine  and  thru  shade 
Of  gloomy,  lonoly  forests 

Where  wild  beasts  sought  their  prey, 
And  he — little  boy —  did  travel 

Alone,  this  lonely  way. 

Ah.  this  was  work  for  manhood, 

No  man  considers  child's  play, 
A  trip  for  miles  in  the  forests 

Along  a  lonely  way. 
A  man's  heart  beat  in  his  bosom. 

Determination  burned  in  his  soul, 
A  ten-year-old  took  this  journey,- 

A  ten-year-old  won  a  goal. 

Ah,  American  mothers  and  fathers, 
Look  o'er  your  brood  as  you  can. 

You'll  oft  find  a  ten-year-old  baby 
But  seldom  a  ten-year-old  man. 

This  trip,  when  'twa.s  accomplished, 

Was  a  hig  step  up  to  fame. 
He  ^ad  conoucred  fear  of  darkness. 

Thrown  off  a  burden  of  shame; 
He'd  conquered  fear  of  lonldnesL^ 

And  fear  of  surround'ng  gloom; 
A  child's  natural  fear  of  horrors. 

And  of  impending  doom. 

He'd  overcome  the  child  heart  in  him, 

Became  more  than  a  child;  , 
He'd  conquered  himself — a  hero. 

Though  son  cf  a  land  so  wild. 
He  found  a  wil;ing  parson. 

Who  called  the  neighbors  where 
I  They  grouped  tibove  his  mother 

In  a  memorial  prayer. 

The  Great  Hefirt  of  Almighty 

Was  touched,  I  think,  to  know 
This  wish  to  honor  mother 

When  she  was  lying  low. 
This  heart's  prayer  oft  is  answered 

When  great  crowds  gather  there 
And  o'er  the  grave  of  Nancy 

Breathe  a  memorial  prayer. 
God  sees;  God  hears;  God  answers. 


BULLOCK,  MRS.  A.  F. 


LINCOLN'S  LOmi  JOURNEY  IN  CHILDHOOD         "Abe  took  a  step  tip- 


A  RUNG  OF  THE  LADDER  NO.  2 
or 

LINCOLN'S  LONELY  JOURNEY  IN 
CfflLDHOOD 

(By  Mrs.  A.  P.  Bullock) 
Gentryville,  Ind. 
Abe  took  a  step  up— a  hai'd  one, 

His  mother  was  laid  in  her  tomb. 
Without  a  song  or  prayer 

Of  parson  in  hour  of  gloom. 
He  grieved  for  his  "angel  mother" 

A  decision  quickly  he  reached. 
She  should  not  be  unhonored 

Her  funeral  must  be  preached. 

No  preacher  was  near  to  answer 

This  decision  that  he  made; 
He  must  go  miles  to  seek  him 

Through  sunshine  and  thru  shade. 
Of  gloomy  lonely  forests, 

Where  wild  beasts  sought  their  prey 
And  he— little  boy— did  travel 

Alone,  this  lonely  way. 

Ah,  this  was  work  for  manhood 

No  man  considers  child's  play 
A  trip  for  miles  in  the  forests 

Along  a  lonely  way. 
A  man's  heart  beat  in  his  bosom 

Determination  burned  in  his  soul; 
A  ten-year-old  took  this  journey, 

A  ten-year-old  won  a  goal. 

Ah,  American  mothers  and  fathers. 
Look  o'er  your  brood  as  you  can 
You'll  oft  find  a  ten-year-cftd  baby. 
But  seldom  a  ten-year-old  man. 

Tlais  trip  when  'twas  accomplished. 

Was  a  big  step  up  to  fame. 
He  had  conquered  fear  of  darkness, 

Thrown  off  a  burden  of  shame; 
He'd  conquered  fear  of  loneliness, 
And  fear  of  surrounding  gloom; 
A  child's  natural  fear  of  horrors, 
And  of  impending  doom. 

^He'd  overcome  the  child  heart  in  him. 

Became  more  man  than  chUd; 
He'd  conquered  himself— a  hero. 
Though  son  of  a  land  so  wud. 
He  found  a  willing  parson. 

Who  called  the  neighbors  where, 
They  grouped  above  his  mother, 
In  a  memorial  prayer. 

The  Great  Heart  of  Almighty 

Was  touched,  I  think,  to  know 
This  wish  to  honor  mother. 
When  she  was  lying  low. 
This  heart's  prayer  oft  is  answered 
When  great  crowds  gather  there  • 
And  o'er  the  grave  of  Nancy 
I    Breathef  a  memorial  prayer. 


Bungay,  Seorge  W, 


ANONYIvIOUS 


'Far  echoing  on  the 
dim  old.  woods," 


THE  WOOD-cnoppjBR 
WEST. 

BT  GSOltOE  V,  BUNOAT. 


OF  IBM 


Far  echoing  in  the  dim  old  woods 
Over  Ihe prairie  Upds  and  floods 
1  hear  tbe  reverberatiDg  strtkes, 
Ihat  rive  in  ra  1b  the  prostrate  oakg.  ■ 

The  •woodann  stands,  sun-crowned  and  tall 
Th°nl .T""  2'"°^  "-'^"Sth  the  maul  • 
That  drives  the  wedge  st  every  blow, 
Lilke  Th'jr  s  huge  hammer,  sure  and  slow. 

^i"J      Herculean  arms  will  bew 
ihe  shadowing  trees  that  hide  the  view 

ThS?!,f  ^'''^  f"""  the  West,  ■ 
That  all  may  see  our  eagle's  nest.  ^ 

This  woodman  is  a  pioneer 
And  he  w;ll  e.it  a  oa-hway  cleir 
i  rom  Illinois  to  Washirgton 
iSeforehis  noble  task  is  cone. 

We  hear  the  thurder  of  bis  b'ows 
Where  the  vast  Mississippi  flows. 
Ana  echo  unto  echo  calls 
i  rem  granite  hills  and  mountain  walls. 

The  monaichs  of  the  bills  and  vales 

Are.  split  into  protective  rails 

Ip  fence  within  its  dark  domains 

Xhe  curse  tta .  comes  with  slaves  and  chains. 

put  Ihe  wronz  ot  power  and  place  • 
F^ncc  in  the  rights  of  all  the  race  • 
i' ence  out  the  greedy  hand  that  steals  ■ 
I'OLce  In  the  noble  heart  thutfeth. 
Fence  put  the  tyrant  and  his  sway  : 
|,ence  lu  the  hero  of  tte  day  : 
J  ence  out  oppression,  vice  and  crime; 
Fence  m  the  truth  from  Heaven  sublime. 


Bur  dick.  Art  r.ur  J. 


Li:;COLl.l 


LINCOLN-A  MAN 


'Man  of  seeing  soul,  tbou 
man  of  the  swelling 
heart, " 


BY"  ARTHUR  J.  BUR  DICK 


Copyright.  1914.  by  American  Press  Association. 

Man  of  the  seeing  soul,  thou;  man  of  the  swelling  heafti 

Chosen  of  God  for  sacrificing,  cast  for  the  noble  part; 

Thou  the  lowbom's  kinsman;  thou,  first  of  all  the  clan, 

Head  of  the  House  of  Freedom  and  Fellowship  of  Man, 

With  power  to  know  and  suffer,  the  power  to  fee/  and  act, 

To  live  a  life  and  give  a  life,  to  seal  a  solemn  pact; 

Man  of  the  hour,  the  moment;  man  of  the  years,  all  time,' 

Man  of  the  human  instinct,  of  character  sublime; 

Man  in  the  darker  shadows,  man  in  the  blazmg  light. 

Of  tenderest  emotions  and  of  adamantine  might; 

Man  of  the  nation's  crisis,  man  of  the  nation's  need, 

Thy  memory  is  with  us,  and  we  bless  thy  name  mdeed. 

Ma  n  of  ideals  lofty,  man  of  the  common  clan, 

Thine  is  a  ro}al  title,  for  thou  wert  indeed  a  Man. 


J   WR  I  &HT 


Burke,  Capt.  James  Lincoln's  Example  "Seek  we  incentive  to 

wrestle  and  rise" 


MEMOR  Y  OF  LINCOLN  HON  CRED  ■  ON  HIS 
CENTENNIAL  BY  ST  A  TEN  JSLANDEBSl 


Keystone  A  thletie  Club  Gives  Danee  at  ELtingville-—Boat  Club's\ 
Annual  Meeting  Monday — John  Martin  to  Address  Men's 
Club  on  "'Munwipal  Ownership"— Boroug]}. Notes. 


Exercises  commemorating  the  centenary 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth  will  be  held 
this  evening  In  the  public  schools  of 
Staten  Island  and  at  each  will  be  recited 
a  poem  from  the  pen  of  Captain  James 
Burke,  of  Robert  G.  Shaw  Post,  No.  Il2, 
G.  A.  R.,  who  has  been  designated  by  the 
department  commander  to  represent  the 
department  at  the  various  exercises 
throughout  the  Island.  The  poem  is  as 
I  follows: — 

LINCOLN'S  EXAMPLE. 
1  By  Captain  James  Burke. 

'    Seek  ■we  Incentive  to  wrestle  and  rise 

Up  from  the  depths  of  the  lowly  In  lite— 
From  wihlch  is  seen  nought  but  lowering  skied. 

Presage  of  futures  of  struggle  and  strife; 
And  we  are  seeking  in  paths  that  are  vaitt 

How  to  escape  from  the  terrible  fray — 
It  will  be  found  in  the  simple  refrain, 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  shown  us  the  way. 

Childhood  and  boyhood  In  forest  and  fea, 

Far  from  the  centres  of  learning  and  light, 
Eailsplitting  days,  for  a  pittance,  and  then 

Teaehintr  himself  by  the  log  Are  at  nlg*t; 
If  we  would  learn  from  such  fen'or  and  forc9 

How  to  shun  byways  of  doubt  and  dismay. 
And  to  pass  obstacles  barring  our  coOTse — 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  shown  us  the  way. 

Manhood  had  brought  him  to  lead  In  the  cause 

Then  much  in  need  of  a  chief  such  as  he; 
Union  for  aye,  with  protection  of  laws 

For  each  and  all  'neath  tJie  flag  of  the  Cree. 
'Tls  not  for  many  to  climb  such  a  hill; 

But  would  we  rise  to  such  heights  as  we  may 
Reach  by  endeavor,  truth,  courage  and  skill — 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  shown  ns  the  way. 

Risen  to  be,  both  In  fact  and  In  name. 
Head  of  a  nation  as  valiant  .as  vast, 
Death  at  his  zenith  of  fortune  and  fame. 

Taken  per  se  'crowned  a  glorious  past, 
Death  came  to  him  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

But  his  example  will  never  decay; 
So  that  if  we  would  Olympia  climb — 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  shown  us  the  way. 
At  half  past  ten  o'clock  to-day  the 
Mother's  Club  of  School  No.  16,  Madison 
avenue,  TompklnsvJlIe,  presented  a  silk 
American  flag  to  the  school.  Robert  G. 
Shaw  Post,  No.  112,  G.  A.  R.,  attended  In 
a  body,  escorted  by  the  fife  and  drum 
corps  of  the  Cadet  Corps  of  Christ  Church. 
Captain  James  Burke,  of  Shaw  Post, 
made  the  principal  address. 

The  more  elaborate  school  exercises  to 
be  held  this  evening  will  be  In  schools  No. 
20,  Port  Richmond,  and  No.  14,  Stapleton. 
In  the  former  school  there  will  be  singing 
by  a  chorus  of  200  children.  At  School  No. 
 lit-  ' 


.-«!! 


14  the  speaker  will  be  Arclideason  Charlesi 
Sumner  Burch,  of  Richmond,  and  thel 
chairman  will  be  Dr.  Arthur  HoUlck,  al 
member  of  the  Central  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Patriotic  Staten  Islandere  observed  the 
centenary  oi  the  martj'r  President  last 
evening  with  banquets  and  are  continuing 
their  spirit  of  love  for  Lincoln  to-day  and 
this  evening.  T.he  most  notable  event  in 
the  borough  last  evening  was  the  annual 
Lincoln  dinner  of  the  TompkineviUe  Club, 
which  was  held  at  Tilley'.s  Hotel,  Jay 
street,  St.  Georgei  with  Borough  President 
George  Cromwell)  a,s  toastmaster.  Many 
prominent  resifle^its  of  the  lsla.nd  were  in 
attenda/ice,  and  souvenirs  of  Lincoln  and; 
music  were  in  evidence.  The  speechmak-l 
ing  was  apreciated  to  the  .fullest  extent.l 
in  \'iew  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion.! 
The  invocation  was  by  the  Rev.  Fatlier] 
Charles  A.  Cassidy,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  New  Brighton, 
and  Borough  President  Cromwell  intro- 
duced the  following  speakers: — Samuel  S. 
Slater,  w'ho  spoke  on  "Lincoln;"  Hugh 
Hastings,  "The  Republican  Party;"  Arch- 
deacon Charles  Sumner  Burch,  "Lincoln, 
the  Man;"  Walter  W.  Price,  '"Sta.ten  Isl- 
and." The  committee  of  arrangements 
consisted  of  George  W.  Batz,  ohalnman; 
Edward  Wanty,  W.  R.  Woeltle,  George 
Cromwell,  Charles  Albrecht  and  William 
Blend. 

Another  Lincoln  banquet  last  evening 
was  that  at  the  Stephens  House,  Pleasant 
Plains,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth  District  Republican  Club.  Many 
public  spirited  people  of  the  fifth  ward 
were  present,  and  the  principal  speakers 
were  former  Representative  Montague 
Lessler  and  John  S.  Davenport.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
was  George  A.  Wood. 

Former  Representative  Montague  Less- 
ler made  a  fervent  speech  on  Lincoln  yes- 
terday morning  to  the  pupils  of  the  Staten 
Island  Academs"  in  the  Curtis  Memorial 
Lyceum  at  St.  George.  He  was  introduced 
by  Principal  Page. 


Alexander  Trumpore,  one  of  the  "oldest 

residents"  and  father  of  William-  L. 
Trumpore,  of  Fort  Wadsworth,  last  even-i 
Ing  celebrated  his  eighty-third  birthday  at) 
his  horne  In  Beach  street,  Stapleton,  and) 
proved  by  his  sprlghtllness  that  he  is  notj 
yet  an  old  man  physically.  He  has  resided 
on  the  Island  for  sixty-five  yeans. 


Burket,  Gail  Brook  February  12,  1809  "Oh  setting  sun,  had  you  no 

aurold? " 


THia  unusual  Lincoln  poem  ap- 
pears in  the  current  issue  of 
<'The  Step  Ladder."  Notice  that 
Lincoln's  name  Is  not  mentioned, 
that  the  title  is  the  only  definite 
linking  of  the  poem  with  Lincoln,' 
yet  the  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  as 
clearly  a  tribute  to  him  as  if  Lin- 
coln were  mentioned  in  every  line. 

FEBRUARY  12,  1809 

Oh  setting  sun,  had  you  no  aurole? 

And  winter  stars,  had  you  no  song  that 
night 

When   leafless   branches   clicking   in  the 
wind 

Wrote  mystic  shadows  In  your  trosty 
light? 

Boug-h-timhered  cabin  in  «he  wilderness. 
Had  you  no  thought  you  sheltered  from 
the  cold 

A  babe  whose  life  would  bless  the  lives 
oil  men 

Until   humanity   and   earth   grow  oW. 

1     And  valiant  mother  of  a  new-born  sen,  ' 
Had  you  no  intimation  of  your  fate? 

1    Or  did  j-ou  cradle  in  your  arms  a  child 
That  God  and  you  were  certain  would 
be  great? 

GAIL  BROOK  BURKET 


Burket,  Gail  Brook  HOUSE  IN  SPRINGFIELD     "Here  in  this  simple  house 

his  presence  clings" 


HOUSE  W^PRINGFIELD. 

Here  in  this  simple  house  his  presence  clings 
To  tranquil,  sunlit  rooms  and  quiet  nooks 
About  the  silent  hearth,  and  faded  prints. 
The  sturdy  desk,  and  rocking  chairs,  and  books. 

He  has  not  known  the  tomb  upon  the  hill 
Where  mortal  dust  reposes  in  long  rest; 
The  formal  grandeur  of  his  distant  shrine 
Could  never  seem  so  singularly  blest. 

For  here  alone  we  sense  the  man  who  crossed 
This  portal  and  emerged  into  the- ages; 
The  peer  of  all  greal^hearted  souls  in  earth's 
Most  noble  company  of  saints  and  sages. 

^"Z  '    ^^^^  Burket. 


Burleigh,  B.  W 


ABBAHAl^I  LINCOLN 


"As  sad  and  lonely  as  Mount 
Everest" 


ABR.\HAM  LINCOIiX. 


As  »ad  and  lonely  as  Mount  Kverest 
Builds  up  Ua  vastneas  midst  eternal  anows, 
Receiving  first  each  rtslns  Hjlit  that  glows 
Among  the  stars  that  move  from  eaat  to  ' 

west.  I 
Holds  ground  In  common  wlfh  each  lower 

crest 

And  has  a  common  cla.y  and  heart  with 

those 

More  lowly,  where  the  breeze  of  summer 

blOAVS. 

iLoI  he,  our  friend,  whom  men  loved  moat 
I        and  best. 

In  soUtary  grandeur  stood  alone 
Xeath    only    heaven    and    the    flag  that 
waved 

Contentedly  where  once  the  piteous  groan 
O'er  all  the  land  was  heard  o£  those  who 
slaved 

I^lke  cattle,  but  whose  hearts  are  now  his 
throne — 

Not  slack  to  love  the  nation  that  he  saved. 
1  — B.  "W.  Burleigh,  Nashua,  la. 


^  WRIGHT 


Burns,  Harry, G^,   9      ^   T]$©-Soldiers  of  Lincoln's  Day 


"I  saw  a  faded  picture" 


THE  SOLDIER  OF  UN-  ; 
COIN'S  DAY.  i 

BY  HABBY  G.  BUBNS. 

I  saw  a  faded  picture 

Of  a  scene  in  sixty-five; 
'Twas  the  ^  death  chamber  of  Lincoln 

Who  was  scarcely  yet  alive. 
A  scene  that  has  been  recorded 

In  history's  final  page; 
The  sad  and  tragic  ending 

Of  a  great  and  noble  sage. 

There  must  be  scenes  in  memory 

That  present  themselves  to  view, 
To  those  whose  lives  were  connected 

With  this  great  man  they  knew; 
From  the  statesman  to  the  soldier 

Who  fought  the  bloody  war. 
To  keep  our  country  united  | 

As  it  always  was  before.  [ 

But  as  I  stood  enchanted 

With  thoughts  upon  the  past. 
My  eyes  were  turned  abruptly 

On  a  scene  that  cannot  last ;  [ 
For  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  I 

Are  fading,  "one  by  one. 
And  few  are  left  who  answered  j 
i    Lincoln's  call  to  shoulder  gun. 
1 

No  wonder  it  was  hanging  there, 
I    This  picture  that  caught  my  eye; 
For  close  before  my  vision 
1    A  casket  was  carried  by; 
Draped  in  the  grand  old  colors 

Of  the  stars  and  stripes  of  old, 
In  honor  of  the  soldier  dead 
Who  fought,  so  brave  and  bold. 

It  was  the  turning  of  the  pages 
j    Of  history  that  begun, 
Way  back  in  Civil  War  days 

In  eighteen  sixty-one. 
But  it  will  soon  be  ended 

For  the  veteran  of  that  affray 
Will  only  be  in  memory ; 

The  soldier  of  Lincoln's  day. 

1 


5^  y^tr^ 


New  York  Journal  American 
2-12-57 


By  BEN  BURROUGHS 


I       FtneBtcd  by  «.  T.  Jonra»I-Am«rli!*B. 

ABOUT  ABE  LINCOLN 
JJVERY  year  in  February 
. .  people  honor  Lincoln'! 
birth... for  he  set  x  fine  ex- 
':  ample  .  .  ,  that  has  spread 
throughout  the  earth . . .  Lin- 
coin  was  a  godly  person  .  .  . 
humble  despite  all  his  fame 
...little  is  it  any  wonder... 
that  we  honor  his  good  name 
...many  are  his  famous  say- 
ings. .  .  many  are  his  kindly 
acts  ...  Linc&ln  withheld  his 
decisions.  ..until  he  knew  all 
the  facts. .  .humorous  in  face 


I  of  sorrow  .  .  smiling  when 
!  the  tides  were  low  .  .  .  these 
are  attributes  of  merit  .  .  . 
things  about  -which  we  all 
know  .  .  .  man  of  honesty  and 
purpose  .  .  .  who  lives  on 
throughout  the  years. .  .for  he 
gave  the  world  vast  treasure 
. .  .though  his  life  was  bathed 
in  tears  .  .  .  man  who  truly 
served  the  people. .  .in  a  great 
and  righteous  way. .  .these  are 
thoughts  about  Abe  Lincoln 
..-respected  by  both  Blue 


and  Gray. 


New  York  Journal-American 
February  12,  1959 


By  BEN  BURROUGHS 

Presented  bj  N.  T.  Joarnal-AmerlcsB 

WE  HONOR  LINCOLN 

EACH  YEAR  we  honor 
Lincoln  .  .  .  the  man  of 
sacred  trust... his  name  will 
live  long  after. .  .most  others 
turn  to  rust  .  .  .  because  he 
gave  this  land  of  ours  .  .  . 
things  beyond  reach  of  gold 
.  .  .  treasures  that  we  all 
should  try  .  .  .  earnestly  to 
uphold . . .  Abe  Lincoln  was  an 
honest  man  .  .  .  trustworthy 
all  the  time  .  .  .  against  all 
opposition^ . . .  .  he  made  the 
upward  climb. .  .the  men  who 
guard  our  destiny ..  .walk  in 
the  shadow  of  .  .  .  this  great 
of  greats  who  paved  this 
land. . -with  brotherhood  and 
love  .  .  .  the  sands  of  time 
can't  hide  his  worth  .  .  .  his 
shoes  are  hard  to  fill... each 
year  we  honor  Lincoln. .  .I'm 
sure  we  always  will. 


Heradd  Journal 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
2-12-64 


Skei'ches 

By  BEN  BmBOUGHS 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Lincoln  .  .  . 
in  Washington  one  day  ...  as 
he  sat  majestically  ...  on  a 
chair  of  marble  gray  ...  he 
was  so  awe-inspiring  ...yet 
humble  and  sincere  ...  I  felt 
as  though  a  life  long  friend  .  .  . 
was  lingering  very  near  ...  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought 
about  .  .  .  this  age  of  speed 
and  space  ...  his  placid  eyes 
showed  pity  ...  for  the  human 
race  .  .  .  carved  on  his  face 
was  kindness  .  .  .  but  sadness 
lived  there  too  .  .  .  even  in  mute 
.  .  he  spoke  as  angels 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Lin- 
.  he  taught  me  how  to 
.  peace  only  comes 
through  brotherhood  ...and 
willingness  to  forgive. 


silence 
do  .  . 
coin  . 
live  . 


Burton,  Dr.  ichard 


Lincoln's  Ass&saination  "On  pleasure  bent,  see  how 

pressing  hordes" 


gmuuiilllllllill  lilllHlllllllllllllllllllllliailllllllllUlllillilllllliiilllllH^ 

I  Lincoln's  Assassination  | 

B         This  quatrain,  by  Dr  Richard  Burton,  recently  won  a  I 

■  prize  over  4000  entries  as  the  best  description  of  the  death  of  1 

1  the  Civil  War  President,  written  in  28  words  of  prose  or  four  1 

1  Hues  of  verse.  The  contest  was  conducted  by  The  Writer.  1 

^  ^ 

1  On  pleasure  bent,  see  how  the  pressing  hordes  | 

1  Flock  to  the  play,  where  Comedy  is  Queen.  | 

I  A  shot!    And  Tragedy  preempts  the  boards:  1 

i  Lincoln  alone  in  an  eternal  scene.  1 

lillllllllllilillllllB 


Burton,  Br.  Hichard 

Another  interesting  ^\y:xvd    The  fVnt- 
er\  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
best   description    of    the    assassination  of 
Lincoln,  was  won  by  Dr.  Richard  Burton, 
mthor  of  a  collection  of  poems    1<  rom  the 
Book  of  Life"  (Little).    The  prize  was 
offered  for  a  quatrain  or  for  twenty-eight 
words  of  prose,  equal  in  concise  merit  to 
Emerson's  famous  quatrain  on  the  Lon- 
cord  IMonument  beginning    By  the  rude 
bridge  that  arched  the  flood."    Dr.  Bur- 
ton's prize-winning  quatrain  was: 
"On  pleasure  bent,  see  how  the  pressing 
hordes 

Flock  to  the  play,  where  Comedy  is 
queen ;  , 
A  Shot!     And  Tragedy  pre-empts  the 
boards:  „ 
I      Lincoln  alone  is  an  eternal  scene. 


"On  PleasTire  bent  see  how 


1624  BO^^ITA  A^'ST'Tum, 


March  19,  1937. 


Linooln  Mrbional  Life  Insurance  Oompany, 

Fort  T7ayne, 

In^f-ian'^). 

ATTMTION:  MAMAGUR  OF  PUBLTOIT::. 


Oentlemen: - 

It  is  i:iy  intention  to  publish  soon  the  enclosed 
sonnet  on  Lincoln,  on  a  ^ood  card  of  suitable  stock  and  appro- 
priate color,  and  of  approximately  the  size  of  the  rough 
herev/ith  enclosed.     Similar  ventures  ^vhich  I  have  put 
verses  with  not  nearly  the  llterar^r  quality,  merit,  oi  ..^..j. 
appeal  of  the  Lincoln  sonnet  -  have  proved  to  me  that  there 
a  G.&ihsxi'^  cr,^  market  for  this  type  of  ".7ork. 


mat 
out  - 
or  heart 


I  have  not  as  yet  decided  whether  the  cut  to  be  used 
shall  be  a  half-tone  of  the  3t.  l-audens '   statue  of  Lincoln  in 
Ohicago,  or  an  idealistic  picture  created  by  a  ^reat  artist  here 
in  Berkeley,   f.one  in  the  ajicient  craft  of  en d- wood- en,«5 raving. 
In  either  case,   it  v/ill  be  :7orthy  of  the  subject,  a.nd  done  in  a 
high  quality  of  Y/orkmaunship . 


These  cards  sell  readily  at  retail  for  25  cents: 
price  to  the  trade  in  lots  of  1,000  or  less  is  12^  cents, 
larger  quantities,  shipped  to  one  customer,   the  prices  are 


the 
In 


5,000 
10,000 
20,000 
25,000 

30 ,  o: 


i£     11  cents 

•73.  " 

7 

6f  " 


sach 
It 

11 

tl 

n 


F.O.B 

n 

II 
It 
11 


Berkeley . 
II 

II 


These  prices  include  catalogue  style  envelopes  to  fit.  The 
name  of  the  customer  will  be  imprinted  without  extra  charr^  on 
lots  of  5,000  or  more. 

This  will  make  a  most  artistic  gift  of  real  literary 
merit,   ana!  will  be  valued  and  kept  by  recipients.     It  will  be  of 
a  quality  and  "class"  worthy  to  grace  the  wall  of  any  office,  or 
if  framed,  of  any  home.     It  would  seem  to  be  an  ideal  gift  or 
greeting  for  the  holiday  season,  or  for  any  time,  ajnd  would  be 
especially  appropriate  for  your  Oompany  to  put  out,  either  at 
the  holiday  season  or  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  Birthday.     I  7,'ill 
be  glad  to  receive  your  suggestions,  if  an'j ,  regarding  the  cut  to 
be  used,   and  give  them  due  consideration  in  preparing  the  final 
copy  for  the  printer,  and  if  you  think  that  you  would  be  interested 
in  the  purchase  of  several  thousajnd  of  these  cards,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  sample  when  they  come  from  the  press. 


2  enc. 

CSB/J 


Yours  very  tr^aly , 


March  25,  1957 


Mr.  C.  £.  Batterfiold 
162k  Bcnlta  ATeimo 
BarkoXeoTf  California 

I>«sr  Mr.  Buttorfleld: 


Tbanic  you  Tsry  imtoh  f cr  subixilttlxig  a  proapeotus 
of  your  new  laaroadsldo  aa  Lincoln  comt&iing  th»  sonnet  by 
yocffself* 

I  do  not  tMnk  «e  would  be  able  to  aae  these  but 
i&en  theor  are  ready,  we  would  be  pXea&ad  to  receive  a  sample 
copy. 

V«ry  truly  yours 


Director 


lehTo&ry  23,  1938 


Mr.  C,  F..  Butterfleld 
16S4  3onlta  Ave. 

Bear  Mr.  Biitterfield! 

In  ^rch  of  19157  you  contacted 
Br.  %rren  regarding  the  us«  of  a  sonnet  on 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Has  this  ever  "been  printed  and  If 
^  ) ,  where  can  we  secure  a  copy* 

Tours  veiy  ttaly. 


MACSBS  librarian 
M.A.Cook 


1624  BONTTA 
BERKELEv-,  CALIFORNIA 


March  2,  1938 • 


Mr.  M.  A.  Cook, 
Librarian, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne, 

Indiana, 


Dear  Mr,  Cook: 


Replying  to  your  letter  of  the 
twenty- third  of  February,  about  a  y«ar  ago  I 
sent  a  copy  of  my  sonnet  on  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
the  Director  of  Publicity  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Company,  with  the  suggestion  - 
which  had  received  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
Company  -  that  it  be  used  under  a  picture  of 
Lincoln  on  a  motto  card,  or  other  form  of 
advertising  matter.    My  records  do  not  shov; 
that  the  copy  was  returned,  though  it  may  have 
been.    It  was  the  first  time  I  have  offered  the 
sonnet  for  sale,  and  the  only  time  thus  far. 
It  is  my  intention  to  list  and  contact  other 
"Lincoln"  companies,  however,  and  offer  the 
verse  for  sale. 

Answering  your  question 
directly,  it  has  never  been  printed.    I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  for  your  inspection.    If  you 
are  unable  to  use  it,  please  return  it  to  me. 
The  price  is  'J25. 

Thanking  you  for  your  inquiry, 

I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 
C.  S.  BUTTEP^IELD. 

1  end. 


Mar<^  7,  1938 


Mr.     .  K  Butterfield 
1634  Bonita  Ave. 
Bericeley,  Calif. 

Bear  Mr,  Butterfieldt 

J^iclosed  7au  will  find  copy  of 
your  sonnet  on  Lincoln,    I  am  Tcry  sorry  to  iiw 
form  you  that  w©  wotild  not  oar»  to  acquire  it 
pt  the  prseent  time. 

Me  shsll,  howsYar,  keep  your 
corr»s:>oiid6nca  before  us  and  if  we  see  any 
possible  Ufiie  of  the  vrork,  we  slisll  ^^t  in 
touch  with  you  iffimediately, 

Youre  veiy  truly. 


M.A.Oook 


Libmrian 


LIN  com 

A  Sonnet- 
By 

Charl es  ^dw  in  Bu  t "■  * 

Like  rij^red  peak,   that  lifts  his  oragcy  height 
Ahove  the  clouds  and  snof^s  to  front  the  sun, 
And,  s;ravely  calm,  will  neither  court  nor  shun 
Approval's  tDlatant  day  nor  censure's  ni^rht, 
Thou,"h  scarred  by  storms,  unswayed  amid  their  ni.'-'^t, 
He  patient  stands,  -^hile  little  statesmen  run 
Their  petty  course  of  party  strife.      He  won 
For  freedom,  justice,  truth,  eternal  ri^^^t. 

fjreat-hearted  martyr  for  a  driven  race. 
Far- vis  ion ed  prophet  of  the  ^/orld's  vast  need, 
Thou  deathless  champion  of  comtaon  man,  - 
Beholding  thy  sad  eyes,  thy  care^Tom  face, 
S9sm  to  hear  thy  fervent  accents  plead 
For  union  In  s-ccord  -jith  founders'  plan. 

Copyrighted  1937  ".y  C.  1,  Butterfield. 


Butterworth,  Hezekiah 


Lincoln! s  Heart  are  wounded,  my  boy- 


Lincoln's  Heart 

""V/OU  are  wounded,  my  boy,  and  the 
A    field  is  your  tent. 

And  what  can  I  do  at  the  last  for  you?" 
"Yes,  wounded  am  I,  and  my  strength  is 
spent — 

Will  you  write  me  a  letter  and  see  me 
through?" 

And  the  tall  man  ruffled  some  papers  there 
To  write  a  letter  in.  sun-dimmed  air. 

"Ji^mAT  now  shall  I  sign  it?"  "  'Twill 

VV  give  her  joy. 

Whatever  your  name,  my  friend,  may  be, 
If  you  sign  it  just  'from  the  heart  of  yourl 
boy,' 

And  put  your  name  th  re,  so  she  may 
see 

Who  wrote  so  kindly  this  letter  for  me. ' ' 
"A.    Lincoln"    was    written  there, 
tremblingly. 

npHE  bleeding  lad,  from  the  hand  un- 
1  known 
The  letter  took.    "What?    'A.  Lin- 
cola  I  '    Not  he? 
Will  you  take  my  hand — I'm  all  alone — 
And  see  me  through,  since  he  you 
be?" 

And  the  Heart  of  the  Nation  in  that 
retreat 

Held  the  little  pulse  till  it  ceased  to 
beat. 

nPHE  sun  through  the  trees  like  an 
1       oriel  shone, 

Like  a  gate  of  Heaven  reflected  there. 
And  a  bird's  heart  song  and  a  ring- 
dove 's  moan 
Fell  on  the  tides  of  the  amber  air  I 
Both  closed  their  eyes:  both  hearts  in 
prayer 

Went  up  the  steps  of  the  silent  stair. 

AND  he,  the  boy,  still  holding  the 
hand 

Of  the  heart  he  loved,  no  more  re- 
turned ; 

But  far  in  the  south  an  iris  spanned 
The    singing   forests   were  sun-rifts 
burned. 

And  the  Gommoner  closed  in  the  amber  airj 
Two  eyes  and  crossed  two  hands  as  in' 
prayer,  1 
And  our  Lincoln  learned  life's  lesson  there 
— Hezehiah  Butterworth. 


Butterworth,  Hezekiah        LI  N  CO     '  S  LtiST  DKhAIw       "April  flowers  were  in  the 

hollows : . . . " 
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solation.     He  spread  before  the  whole  land 
■easts  of  great  dut3-  and  devotion  and  pa- 
riotism,  on  which  the  land  grew  strong. 
He  fed  us  with  solemn,  solid  truths.  He 
auijht  us  the  sacredness  of  government, 
he" wickedness  of  treason.    He  made  our 
iouls  glad  and  vigorous  with  the  love  of 
iberty  that  was  in  his  soul.    He  showed  us 
low  to  love  truth  and  yet  be  charitable ; 
low  to  hate  wrong  and  all  oppression,  and 
,-et  not  treasure  one  personal  injury  or  in- 
;ult.   He  fed  all  his  people  from  the  highest 
o  the  lowest,   from   the   most  privileged 
lown  to  the  most  enslaved.    Best  of  all,  he 
ed  us  with  a  reverent  and  genuine  religion, 
ie   spread    before  us  the  love    and  the 
ear  of  God  just   in  that  shape  in  which 
ve  need  them  most;  and  of  his  faithful  ser- 
nce  of  a  higher  Master,  who  of  us  has  not 
aken  and  eaten  and  grown  strong ?  "He 
:ed  them  with  a  faithful  and  true  heart." 
Ves,  till  the  last;  for  at  the  last,  behold  him 
standing  with  hand  reached  out  to  feed  the 
South    with    mercy  and  the  North  with 
charity,  and   the  whole  land  with  peace, 
■when  the  Lord,  who  had  sent  him,  called 
him,  and  his  work  was  done. 

ill. 

LINCOLN'S  LAST  DREAM. 
By  Hezekiah  Butterworth. 

APRIL  flowers  were  in  the  [hollows;  in 
the  air  were  April  bells. 
And  the  wings  of  purple  swallows  rested  on 

the  battle-shells ; 
From  the  war's  long  scene  of  horror  now  the 

nation  found  release ; 
All  the  day  the  old  war  bugles  blew  the 
blessed  notes  of  peace. 
'Thwart  the  twilight's  damask  curtains 

Fell  the  night  upon  the  land, 
Like  God's  smile  of  benediction 
Shadowed  faintly  by  His  hand. 
In  the  twilight,  in  the  dusk  light,  in  the  star- 
light everywhere. 
Banners  waved  like  gardened  flowers  in  the 
palpitating  air. 

In  Art's  temple  there  were  greetings,  gentle 

hurrying  of  feet. 
And  triumphant  strains  of  music  rose  amid 

the  n^umbers  sweet. 
Soldiers  gathered,  heroes  gathered,  women 

beautiful  were  there. 
Will  he  come,  the  land's  Beloved,  there  to 
rest  an  hour  from  care  ? 
Will  he  come  who  for  the  people 

Long  the  cross  of  pain  has  borne — 
Prayed  in  silence,  wept  in  silence, 
Held  the  hand  of  God  alone  ? 
Will  he  share  the  hour  of  triumph,  now  his 

mighty  work  is  done  ? 
Here  receive  the  people's  plaudits,  now  the 
victory  is  won  ? 

O'er  thy  dimpled  waves,  Potomac,  softly 
now  the  moonbeams  creep ; 

O'er  far  Arlington's  green  meadows,  where 
the  brave  forever  sleep. 

"Tis  Good  Friday ;  bells  are  tolling,  bells  of 
chapels  beat  the  air 


On  thy  quiet  shores,  Potomac;  Arlington, 
serene  and  fair. 
And  he  comes,  the  nation's  hero. 

From  the  White  House,  worn  with  care 
Hears  the  name  of  "Lincoln!"  ringing 
In  the  thronged  streets  everywhere; 
Hears  the  bells — what  memories  bringing  to 

his  long  uplifted  heart ! 
Hears  the  plaudits  of  the  people  as  he  gains 
the  Hall  of  Art. 

Throbs  the  air  with  thrilling  music,  gaily 

onward  sweeps  the  play  ; 
But  he  little  heeds  the  laughter,  for  his 

thoughts  are  far  away ; 
And  he  whispers  faintly,  sadly:    "Oft  a 

Blessed  Form  I  see. 
Walking  calmly  mid  the   people  on  the 
shores  of  Galilee. 
Oft  I've  wished  His  steps  to  follow, 

Gently  listen,  wife  of  mine! 
When  the  cares  of  State  are  over, 
I  will  go  to  Palestine. 
And  the  paths  the  Blessed  followed  I  will 

walk  from  sea  to  sea. 
Follow  Him  who  healed  the  people  on  the 
shores  of  Galilee." 

Hung  the  flag  triumphant  o'er  him,  and  his 

eyes  with  tears  were  dim. 
Though  a  thousand  eyes  before  him  lifted 

oft  their  smiles  to  him. 
Forms  of  statesmen,  forms  of  heroes,  women 

beautiful  were  there, 
But  it  was  another  vision  that  had  calmed 
his  brow  of  care. 
Tabor  glowed  in  light  before  him, 

Carmel  in  the  evening  sun ; 
Faith's  strong  armies  grandly  marching 
Through  the  vale  of  Esdralon ; 
Bethany's  palm-shaded  gardens,  where  the 

Lord  the  sisters  met. 
And  the  Paschal  moon  arising  o'er  the  brow 
of  Olivet. 

Now  the  breath  of  light  applauses  rose  the 

templed  arches  through. 
Stirred  the  folds  of  silken  banners,  mingled 

red  and  white  and  blue ; 
But  the  Dreamer  seemed  to  heed  not ;  rose 

the  past  his  eye  before: 
Armies  guarding  the    Potomac,  flashing 
through  the  Shenandoah ; 
Gathering  armies,  darkening  navies, 

Heroes  marching  forth  to  die ; 
Chickamauga,  Ch£;ttanooga , 
And  the  Battle  of  the  Sky ; 
Silent  prayers  to  free  the  bondmen  in  the 

ordeal  of  fire, 
And  God's  angel's  sword  uplifted  to  fulfil 
his  heart's  desire. 

Thought  he  of  the  streets  of  Richmond  on 

the  late  triumphant  day. 
When  the  swords  of  vanquished  leaders  at 

his  feet  surrendered  lay. 
When  amid  the  sweet  bells  ringing  all  the 

sable  multitudes 
Shouted  forth  the  name  of  "  Lincoln !"  like 
a  rushing  of  the  floods ; 
Thought  of  all  his  heart  had  sufiEered, 

All  his  struggles  and  renown, — 
Dreaming  not  that  just  above  him 
Lifted  was  the  martyr's  crown ; 


Seeing  not  the  dark  form  stealing  through 
the  music  haunted  air; 

Knowing  not  that  mid  the  triumph  the  be- 
trayer's feet  were  there. 

April  morning ;  flags  are  blowing.  Thwart 

each  flag  a  sable  bar. 
Dead,  the  leader  of  the  people;  dead,  the 

world's  great  commoner. 
Bells  on  the  Potomac  tolling;  tolling  by  the 

Sangamon ; 
Tolling  from  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  Ocean 
of  the  sun. 
Friend  and  foe  clasp  hands  in  silence. 

Listen  to  the  low  prayers  said. 
Hear  the  people's  benedictions. 
Hear  the  nations  praise  the  dead. 
Lovely  land  of  Palestina !  he  thy  shores  will 
never  see, 

But,  his  dream  fulfilled,  he  follows  Him 
who  walked  in  Galilee. 


Bv.tterv/orth ,  Hez-eld.ali 


LIKOOLH'S  I.A.33  m^^M       "April  flo\7ers  were  in  the 

holloivs;  in  ohe  air  were 
-toril  iDells" 


LINCOLN'S  LAST  DREAM. 

April  flowers  were  in  tlie  hollows;  m  the 

air  were  April  h-E^lls, 
And  the  wings  of  purple  awallows  rested 

on  the  battla  shells; 
From  the  war's  long  scene  of  horror  no\r 

the  nation  found  release; 
All  the  day  the  old  war  bugles  blew  the 
blessed  notes  of  peace. 
'Tliwart  the  tv.'iliglit's  damask  curtains 

Fell  the  night  upon  the  land, 
Like  God  s  smile  of  benediction 
Shadowed  faintly  by  His  hand.  | 
In  the  twilight,  in  the  dusk  light,  in  the 

starlight  everywhere, 
Banners  waved  lilce  gardened  flowers  in 
the  palpitating  air. 

In  Art's  temple  there  were  greetings,  gen- 
tle hurryinas  of  feet. 
And  triumphant   strains   of   music  rose 

amid  tile  numbers  sweet. 
Soldiers  gathered,  heroes  gathered,  women 

beautiful  were  there: 
Will  he  come,  tlie  land's  beloved,  there  to 
rest  an  hour  from  care? 
Will  he  comp  who  for  the  people 

Long  the  cross  of  pain  has  borne — 
Pra.vcd  in  silence,  weiit  in  silence. 
Held  the  hand  oi;  God  alone? 
Will  he  share  the  hour  of  triumph,  now 

his  mighty  work  is  done? 
Here  receive  the  people's  plaudits,  now 
the  victory  is  won? 

O'er  thy  dimpled  waves,  Potomac,  softly 

now  the  moonbeams  creep; 
O'er  far  Arlington's  green  meadows',  where 

the  brave  forever  sleep. 
'Tis  Good  Friday:  bells  are  tolling,  bells 

of  chapels  beat  the  air 
On  thy  quiet  shores,  Potomac;  Arlington, 
serene  and  fair. 
And  he  comes,  the  nation's  hero. 

From  the  white  house,  worn  with  care 
Plears  the  name  of  "Lincoln"  ringing 
In  the  thronged  streets  everywhere; 
Hears  the  bells— what  memories  bringing 

to  his  long  uplifted  heart! 
Hears  the  plaudits  of  the  people  as  he 
gains  the  Hall  of  Art. 

Throbs  the  air  with  thrilling  music,  gayly 

onward  sv/eeps  the  play; 
But  he  little  heeds  the  laughter,  for  hia 

thoughts  are  far  away; 
And  he  whispers  faintly,  sadly:    "Oft  a 

Blessed  Form  I  sea 
Walking  caln  ly  'mid  the  people  on  the 

shores  ot  Galilee; 


Oft  I've  wished  His  steps  to  follow; 

Gently  listen,  wife  of  mine! 
When  the  cares  of  state  are  over, 
I  will  go  to  Palestine. 
And  the  paths  the  Blessed  followed  I  will 

walk  from  sea  to  sea. 
Follow  I-Iim  who  healed  the  people  on  the 
shores  of  Galilee." 
fi 

Hung  the  flag  triumphant  o'er  him,  and 

his  eyes  with  tears  were  dim. 
Though  a  thousand  »^yes  before  him  lifted 

oft  their  smiles  to  him. 
Forms  of   statesmen,    forms   of  heroes, 

women  beautiful  were  there, 
But  it  was  another  vision  that  had  calmed 
his  brow  of  care. 
Tabor  glowed  in  light  before  him, 

Carmel  in  the  evening  sun; 
Faith's  strong  armies  grandly  marching 
Through  the  vale  of  Esdralon; 
Bethany's   palm-shaded    gardens,  where 

the  Lord  the  sisters  met. 
And  the  Paschal  moon  arising  o'er  the 
brow  of  Olivet. 

Now  the  breath  of  light  applause  rose  the 

templed  arches  through. 
Stirred  the  folds  of  silken  banners,  min- 
gled red  and  white  and  blue; 
But  the  dreamer  seemed  to  heed  not: 

rose  the  past  his  eye  before — 
Armies  guarding  the   Potomac,  flashing 
through  the  Shenandoah; 
Gathering  armies,  darkening  navies, 

Pleroes  marching  forth  to  die; 
Cliiclvamauga,  Chattanooga, 
And  the  Battle  of  the  Sky; 
Silent  prayers  to  free  the  bondmen  in  the 

ordeal  of  fire. 
And  God's  angel's  sword  uplifted  to  fulfill 
his  lieart's  desire. 

Thought  he  of  the  streets  of  Richmond  on 

the  late  triumphant  day. 
When  the  swords  of  vanquished  leaders 

at  his  feet  surrendered  laj'. 
When  amid  the  sweet  bells  ringing  all  the 

sable  m.ultitudes 
Shouted   forth   the   name   of  "Lincoln!" 
lii-ce  a  rushing  of  the  floods; 
Thought  of  all  his  heart  had  suffered, 

All  his  struggles  and  renown- 
Dreaming  not  that  just  above  him 
Lifted  was  the  martj^r's  crown; 
Seeing  not  the  dark  form  stealing  through 

the  music-haunted  air; 
Knowing  not  that  'mid  the  triumph  the 
betrayer's  feet  were  there. 

April  morning;  flags  are  blowing;  'thwart 

each  flag  a  sable  bar. 
Dead,  the  leader  of  the  people;  dead,  the 

world's  great  commoner. 
Bells  on  the  Potomac  tolling;  tolling  by 

the.Sangamon; 
Tolling  from  the  broad  Atlantic  to  tho 
ocean  of  the  sun. 
Friend  and  foe  clasp  hands  in. silence. 

Listen  to  the  low  prayers  said. 
Hear  tho  ])eople's  benedictions. 
Hear  the  nations  praise  the  dead. 
Lovelj'  land  of  Palestina!  he  thy  shores 

will  ne\'er  see. 
But,  his  dream  fulflUed.  he  follows  Him 
v/ho  walked  in.Galilee. 

— Hez'-'kiali  Butterworth. 


nner,  V/itter 


LlilCOLK 
LINCOLN. 


"Liiicoln?  ;/ell,  I 


"VVftter  B>'nner  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
Lincoln'/  .  i 

Well,  I  was  in  the  old  Second  Maine, 
The  firs*  regiment  In  Washington  from 

the  Pino  Tree  State. 
Of  course,  I  didn't  fret  the  butt  of  th« 
clip; 

Wo  was  there  for  guarding  Washington— 
We  was  all  green. 
I  ain't  never  been  to  but  one  theater  in 

my  life— 
I  didn't  know  how  to  behave; 
1  ain't  never  been  since. 
I  can  see  as  plain  as  mv  hat  the  l>ox 

where  he  sat  in 
AVhen  he  was  shot. 
There  was  quite  a  panic 
When  we  found  our  president  waa  in  the 

shape  he  was  In; 
Nerver  saw  a  soldier  in  the  world  but  what 

lilced  him. 
Tea,  sir.    His  looks  was  kind  o'hard  to 

forget. 
He  was  a  spare  man, 
I  An  old  farmer. 
Everything  was  all  right,  you  know. 
But  he  wan't  a  smooth-appearln'  man  at 

ail- 
Not  in  no  ways; 
Thin-faced,  long-necked 
And  a  swellin'  kind  of  a  thick  !lp  like~ 
A  nelghborln'  farmer.— 
And  he  was  a  Jolly  old  fellow— alwaw 

cheerful; 

He  wan't  so  high  but  what  the  boys  could 
talk  to  him  their  own  ways. 
While  I  was  ser\'in'  at  the  hospital 
He'd  come  In  and  say,  "You  look  nice  in 

here," — 
Praise  us  up,  you  know. 
And  he'd  bend  over  and  talk  to  the  bovs- 
And  he'd  talk  so  good  to  'em—so  close- 
That's  why  I  call  him  a  farmer. 
I  don't  mean  that  everything  about  hiu 
Tj.,    T'^"''  ^1  right,  you  understand. 
It  s  jes  —well,  I  was  a  farmer- 
Ana  he  was  jes*  everybody's  neiglilfbi^, 
1  guess  even  you  young  folks  would  'a 
liked  him. 


\-ras  in  tlie  old  Second 


Bynner,  Witter 


LINCOLN 


"Lincoln?  - 
Well  I  was  in  the  old 
Second  Maine." 


Lincoln 

By  WITTER  BYNNER 

LINCOLN?— 
J     Well,  I  was  in  the  old  Second  Maine, 

The  first  regiment  in  Washington  from  the  Pine  Tree  State. 
Of  course  I  didn't  get  the  butt  of  the  clip; 
We  was  there  for  guardin'  Washington, — 
We  was  all  green. 

I  ain't  never  ben  to  but  one  theater  in  my  life, — • 
I  didn't  know  how  to  behave; 
I  ain't  never  ben  since. 

I  can  see  as  plain  as  my  hat  the  box  where  he  sat  in 
W^hen  he  was  shot. 
There  was  quite  a  panic 

When  we  found  our  President  was  in  the  shape  he  was  in; 
Never  saw  a  soldier  in  the  world  but  what  liked  him. 

Yes,  sir.    His  looks  was  kind  o'  hard  to  forget. — 
He  was  a  spare  man. 
An  old  farmer. 

Everything  was  all  right,  you  know, 

But  he  wan't  a  smooth-appearin'  man  at  all, — 

Not  in  no  ways; 

Thin-faced,  long-necked. 

And  a  swellin'  kind  of  a  thick  lip  like, — 

A  neighbourin'  farmer. — 

And  he  was  a  jolly  old  fellow, — always  cheerful; 
He  wan't  so  high  but  the  boys  could  talk  to  him  their  own  ways. 

While  I  was  servin'  at  the  Hospital 
He'd  come  in  and  say,  "You  look  nice  in  here," — - 
Praise  us  up,  you  know. 
And  he'd  bend  over  and  talk  to  the  boys — 
And  he'd  talk  so  good  to  'em — so  close — 
That's  why  I  call  him  a  farmer. 

I  don't  mean  that  everything  about  him  wan't  all  right,  you  understand. 

It's  jes' — well,  I  was  a  farmer — 

And  he  was  jes'  everybody's  neighbour. — 

I  guess  even  you  young  folks  would  'a'  liked  him. 


Bynner,  Witter 


A  Farmer  Remembers  Lincoln 


"yes,  sir,  hie  looks  was  kinda  hard  to 

forget  " 


"A  Farmer  Remembers  Lincoln," 
by  Witter  Byuner,  a  Brooklynite  just  passing 
forty: 


His  looks  was  kind  o'  hard 


to 


"Yes,  sir 
forget. 
He  was  a  spare  man, 
An  old  farmer. 

Everything  was  all  right,  you  know, 

But  he  wasn't  a  smooth-appearin'  man  at 

all — 
Not  in  no  ways; 
Thin-faced,  long-necked, 
And  a  swellin'  kind  of  a  thick  lip  like. 

"And  he  was  a  jolly  old  fellow— always  cheer- 
ful; 

He  wasn't  so  high  but  the  boys  could  talk 
to  him  their  own  ways. 


f--e  us  up,  you Tno  ""^^  ^  ^^re,' 

That's  Why!  c^lLT^^^et"- 

ato,?t '^'^'^  that  everything 
about  him  wasn't  all  right 
\     you  understand,  ^  ' 

^  Ani^^^'"'^^"^^^-™er- 
Andhewasmyneighbor,any. 

body's  neighbor, 
-t  guess  even  you  young  folks 
/    would  'a'  hked  him  " 

^W°ii''^'^''^^°'^y^«bel- 


Syimer 


A  Parmar9  Rembers  Lincoln  "Lincoln? 


A  FARMER  REMEMBERS  LINCOLN. 

"^'"wiu'l  was  in  the  old  Second  Maine 

The  first  regiment  in  Washington  from  the  Pine  Tree 

Of  course' I  didn't  get  the  butt  of  the  clip; 
We  was  there  for  guardin'  Washmgton- 
We  was  all  green." 

*»♦••* 

"  Yes,  sir.    His  looks  was  kind  o'  hard  to  forget. 

He  was  a  spare  man. 

An  old  farmer.  . 

Everything  was  all  right,  you  know. 

But  he  wl'n't  a  smooth-appeann'  man  at  all- 

Not  in  no  ways; 

Thin-faced,  long-necked,     ,  .  ,  ,.  ... 
And  a  swellin'  kind  of  a  thick  lip  like. 

own  ways.  ,     ti     v  i 

^^e'4^^co'mrL\Td^"ay^,'''Y^ou^foorn\ce  in  here 

Zflel  ll'nlZerZ-^  talk  to  the  boys- 
And  he'd  talk  so  good  to  'em— so  close— 
K'ttL^  fh'it'i^"er^ytfitn?'=Ibout  him  wa'n't  all  right, 

you  understand, . 
It's  iust — well,  I  was  a  farmer —  . 
And  he  was  my  neighbor,  anybody's  neighbor. 

"  I  guess  even  you  young  folks  would  'a'  liked  him." 
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—    A  FARliffiR  RIMEMBERS  LKCQLN 


—    WITTFR  BYMNER  "Lincoln?  —  " 


A  Farmer  Remembers  Lincoln 


BY   AVITTER  BYNNER 

"Lincoln?— 

Well,  I  was  in  the  old  Second  Maine, 

The  first  regimeut  in  Washington  from  the  Pine  Tree  State. 
Of  course,  I  didn't  get  the  butt  of  the  clip; 
We  was  there  for  guardin'  Washington — 
We  Avas  all  green. 

"I  ain't  never  ben  to  but  one  theater  in  my  life — 
I  didn't  know  how  to  behave. 
I  ain't  never  ben  since. 

1  can  see  as  plain  as  my  hat  the  box  where  he  sat  in 
When  he  was  shot. 

I  can  tell  you,  sir,  there  was  quite  a  panic 

When  we  found  our  President  was  in  the  shape  he  was  in! 

Never  saw  a  soldier  in  the  world  but  what  liked  him. 

"Yes,  sir.   His  looks  was  kind  o'  hard  to  forget. 
He  was  a  spare  man, 
An  old  farmer. 

Everything  was  all  right,  you  know, 

But  he  wasn't  a  smooth-appearin'  man  at  all — 

Not  in  no  ways ; 

Thin-faced,  long-necked, 

And  a  swellin'  kind  of  a  thick  lip  like., 

"And  he  was  a  jolly  old  fellow — always  cheerful; 
He  wa'n't  so  high  but  the  boys  could  talk  to  him  their  own 
ways. 

While  I  was  servin'  at  the  hospital 

He'd  come  in  and  say,  'You  look  nice  in  here,' 

Praise  us  up,  you  know. 

Ajad  he 'd  bend  over  and  talk  to  the  boys — 

And  he'd  talk  so  good  to  'em — so  close — 

That's  why  I  call  him  a  farmer. 

1  don't  mean  that  everything  about  him  wa'n't  all  right,  you 

understand, 
It's  just — well,  I  was  a  farmer — 
And  he  was  my  neighbor,  anybody's  neighbor. 

"I  guess  even  you  young  folks  would  'a'  liked' him." 

(From  "Grenstone  Poems,"  copyright,  1917,  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.) 


"Bynner,  Witter  UlTCOLM  "Lincoln? 

Well,  I  was  in  the  old  second 

Maine  — 
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Lincoln 

By  WITTER  BYNNER 

LINCOLN?— 
J     Well,  I  was  in  the  old  Second  Maine, 

The  first  regiment  in  Washington  from  the  Pine  Tree  State. 
Of  course  I  didn't  get  the  butt  of  the  clip; 
We  was  there  for  guardin'  AVashington, — 
We  was  all  green. 

I  ain't  never  ben  to  but  one  theater  in  my  life, — 
I  didn't  know  how  to  behave; 
I  ain't  never  ben  since. 

I  can  see  as  plain  as  my  hat  the  box  where  he  sat  in 
When  he  was  shot. 
There  was  quite  a  panic 

When  we  found  our  President  was  in  the  shape  he  was  in; 
Never  saw  a  soldier  in  the  world  but  what  liked  him. 

Yes,  sir.    His  looks  was  kind  o'  hard  to  forget. — 
He  was  a  spare  man, 
An  old  farmer. 

Everything  was  all  right,  you  know, 

But  he  wan't  a  smooth-appearin'  man  at  all, — 

Not  in  no  ways; 

Thin-faced,  long-necked. 

And  a  swellin'  kind  of  a  thick  lip  like, — 

A  neighbourin'  farmer. — 

And  he  was  a  jolly  old  fellow, — always  cheerful; 
He  wan't  so  high  but  the  boys  could  talk  to  him  their  own  ways. 

While  I  was  servin'  at  the  Hospital 
He'd  come  in  and  say,  "You  look  nice  in  here," — 
Praise  us  up,  you  know. 
And  he'd  bend  over  and  talk  to  the  boys — 
And  he'd  talk  so  good  to  'em — so  close — 
That's  why  I  call  him  a  farmer. 

I  don't  mean  that  everything  about  him  wan't  all  right,  you  understand. 

It's  jes' — well,  I  was  a  farmer — 

And  he  was  jes'  everybody's  neighbour. — • 

I  guess  even  you  young  folks  would  'a'  liked  him. 


Bynner,  Witter  A  Parmer  Remember a  Lincoln  "Lincoln?" 

The  Outlook,  February  12,  1919. 


A  FARMER  REMEMBERS  LINCOLN^ 

BY  WITTER  BYNNER 


■■  Lincoln  ? — 

A\  ell,  I  was  in  the  old  Second  Maine, 

The  first  regiment  in  Washington  from  the  Pine  Tree  State. 
Of  course,  1  didn't  get  the  butt  of  the  clip ; 
A^'e  was  there  for  guardin'  Washington — 
AA'e  was  all  green. 

"  I  ain't  never  ben  to  but  one  theater  in  my  life — 
I  didn't  know  how  to  behave. 
1  ain't  never  ben  since. 

1  can  see  as  plain  as  my  hat  the  box  where  he  sat  in 
When  he  was  shot. 

I  can  tell  you,  sir,  there  was  quite  a  panic 

When  we  found  our  President  was  in  the  shape  he  was  in ! 

Never  saw  a  soldier  in  the  world  bvit  what  liked  him. 

"  Yes  sir.   His  looks  was  kind  o'  hard  to  forget. 
He  was  a  spare  man. 
An  old  farmer. 

Everything  was  all  right,  you  know, 


But  he  wasn't  a  smooth-appearin'  man  at  all — 

Not  in  no  ways ; 

Thin-faced,  long-necked, 

And  a  swellin'  kind  of  a  thick  lip  like. 

"  And  he  was  a  jolly  old  feUow — always  cheerful ; 
He  wa'n't  so  high  but  the  boys  could  talK  to  him  their  own 
ways. 

While  I  was  servin'  at  the  hospital 
He'd  come  in  and  say,  '  You  look  nice  in  here,' 
Praise  us  up,  you  know.  ' 
And  he'd  bend  over  and  talk  to  the  boys — 
And  he'd  talk  so  good  to  'em — so  close — 
That's  why  I  call  him  a  farmer. 

I  don't  mean  that  everything  about  him  wa'n't  aU  right,  you 

understand, 
It's  just — well,  I  was  a  farmer — 
And  he  was  my  neighbor,  anybody's  neighbor. 

"  I  guess  even  you  young  folks  would  'a'  liked  him." 


From  "Grenstone  Poems,"  copyright,  1917,  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Byrd,  Earl 


OHE  UNHUHRIM)  LUTCOLN 

'tChe  years  are  long  enduring,  they  can  wait, 


THE  UNHURRIED  LINCOLN 

The  years  are  long  enduring,  they  can 
wait, 

And  Destiny,  unhurried,  broods  and 
knits: 

He  took  time  out  for  leisurely  debate. 
And  drove  about  the  hamlets  of  his  state, 
And  laughed  and  loafed  and  told  his  ribald 
tales 

To  cracker  barrel  pundits,  bards  and 
wits. 

But  watched  the  rising  storm  besiege  the 
sails. 

And  knew  the  time  was  short,  the  hour 
was  late. 

The  gale  swept  down  the  Fifties  at  their 
close, 

/    And  stripped  the  insulation  from  the 
wire. 

And  snatched  away  the  motley  of  his  pose; 
Then  Fate  reclothed  him  in  a  strange 
attire, 

A  sword,  a  martyr's  crown,  a  victor's  rose. 
And  gave  him  to  the  tumult  and  the 
fire. 


Earl  Byrd 


